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Catholic University of America 


HE Guajira peninsula is situated in the northwest corner 

of Colombia, South America, roughly between the 71° and 

73° W. long., and 11° and 12° N. lat. It is rather flat in 

contour with only some hill ranges in the eastern part. Rain- 

fall is scarce and the vegetation is of a semi-arid type. The 

region is inhabited by one tribe of Indians, the Arawak-speak- 

ing Guajiro. Both culturally and linguistically the Guajira 
peninsula presents a uniform block. 

The present writer visited the territory in the summer of 1940, 
but due to illness contracted there was forced to cut short his 
visit. Fairly full data were gathered on all phases of social 
culture. The present paper deals with certain aspects of one 
phase only, the avunculate. 

The role of the maternal uncle is manifold in Guajiro culture, 
organized as the Guajiro are into maternal sibs. Types of be- 
havior, both prescribed and unformalized, vary, depending on 
the seniority of both uncle and nephew, but not on that of 
niece. In this paper we shall be concerned for the most part 
with the prescribed and voluntary relations between the oldest 
brother of a given woman and her eldest son, and between this 
oldest brother and his sisters’ daughters. Other relations not 
involving these specified kin will be touched upon only inciden- 
tally for illustrative purposes. 
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2 PRIMITIVE MAN 


RecrprocaL RELATIONS OF MATERNAL UNCLE AND NEPHEW 


The general attitude of the maternal uncle toward his nephew 
is one of giving; and that of the nephew, one of receiving. 

Let us first deal with inheritance. Theoretically, the rule 
is that the maternal uncle must leave all of his property, both 
personal and in the form of cattle, to his oldest sister’s eldest son. 
All his other nephews,—other sons of the same sister or sons of 
other sisters,—are left out of the inheritance. This is the rule.- 
However, in practice it seldom works, as the maternal uncle 
during his life continues to transfer his property in the form 
of gifts to his own male children, so that at the time of his 
death there is nothing, or very little, left of his property to be 
inherited by his nephew, unless the uncle is a very rich man. 
Only among the wealthy class has the uncle always something 
left to bequeath to his nephew. For this he does not need a 
will as it falls within the prescribed rule mentioned above. 
The following cases are illustrative. 

Ilaro is the eldest son of a man named Rafael living at Uribia, 
and, like his mother, belongs to the Arpushaina sib. Ilaro’s 
mother is the elder of the two sisters of Calleja, who in turn 
is the eldest of five siblings, —two sisters and three brothers. 
Thus Ilaro, his mother, and his uncle Calleja are all seniors. 
Calleja is not looked upon as a rich man, although he is well 
fixed and belongs to the middle class. Ilaro, however, does not 
expect much, if any, inheritance from his uncle and is aware 
that the latter has been transferring most of his cattle,—the 
most valuable possession in Guajiro eyes—in the form of gifts 
to his own sons. The writer visited Ilaro’s uncle who lives 
nearby and saw the cattle already branded with his son’s per- 
sonal brand. Ilaro is not at all concerned about the property 
of his other uncles as their property will pass automatically to 
their own children. 

This next case illustrates a different situation. Pacheco is a 
very rich man who lives in Carraipia. He has a nephew,—the 
senior maternal nephew,—who lives there also. Pacheco has a 
son of his own and the present writer observed that some of 
Pacheco’s cattle have already been branded for his son, but 
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as his herds are large there are quite a number still unbranded. 
Pacheco informed me that at the time of his death, those left 
unbranded will automatically—following the inheritance rule 
—go to his nephew. 

The attitudes of these two nephews, Ilaro on one hand, and 
Paco, Pacheco’s nephew, on the other, are quite different. Llaro 
has very little to do with his uncle. He seldom visits him, 
although they live quite near each other, and their relations are 
somewhat detached. However, there is no animosity between 
them and the writer noticed that they speak of each other, not 
badly, but with indifference. In the case of Pacheco and his 
nephew the relationship is very close. They pay each other 
visits with regularity, and Pacheco shows a paternalistic attitude 
toward his nephew and is always willing to help him in every 
way possible. On the other hand Paco never shows any hesi- 
tation in going to his uncle for whatever he needs regardless of 
whether his own father is able to help him or not. 

Pacheco has other nephews, brothers of Paco and others, but 
he has practically no relations with them. They never go to 
him for any assistance and he does not expect them to do so. 
Regarding inheritance they, of course, receive nothing whatever 
from Pacheco at his death. 

It appears that generally the attitude of a senior nephew 
toward his senior maternal uncle largely depends on what he 
expects from him in the way of inheritance. There are cases, 
however, where mutual understanding and regard and affection 
are strong ties regardless of what the nephew expects. Such 
is the following case. Camilo is the only son of a poor man 
living at Cardon. He has a senior maternal uncle living at 
Manaure who is also poor. Although living at quite a distance, 
Camilo often goes to pay a visit to his uncle, and is often visited 
by him. Camilo shows great respect toward his uncle and 
speaks of him as being a very good man, who would do any- 
thing for him if he could, but he is aware that his uncle can do 
very little for him. The writer visited the uncle at Manaure 
and verified the impression of him given by Camilo. He holds 
his nephew in high regard, is very much concerned in all that 
Camilo does and in how he is getting along in life. 
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Regarding the marriage of the senior nephew, the maternal 
uncle plays no prescribed part, unless the prospective bride 
comes from a very wealthy family and consequently the bride 
price is quite high. In such cases the uncle is expected to help 
with a small donation to meet the price. Although this is ex- 
pected from him he has no say whatsoever in the selection of 
the bride. The bride price in its entirety, or certainly in major 
part, is paid by the father of the bridegroom. The influence of 
the uncle, even if he has happened to help pay part of the bride 
price, is practically zero. This is the rule, but naturally in- 
dividual deviations from it are found. The case of Camilo 
is again illustrative of this. Although he is not contemplating 
marriage for the present, Camilo told the present writer that 
once he had made up his mind to get married he would go to 
his uncle for advice. No other such cases came to the attention 
of the writer, but speaking with other informants on this subject 
he was invariably told that such cases do often occur and that 
they are not out of the ordinary. However, this is not pre- 
scribed behavior and arises only from personal regard or affection. 

There is a prescribed pattern of conduct that both the senior 
maternal uncle and his senior nephew must observe when in 
each other’s company, regardless of what personal sentiments 
they have for each other. If there are other people around the 
nephew must always keep silence-if his uncle is speaking and if 
the nephew wants to say something he must first ask permission 
of his uncle. This permission is asked by the nephew rising 
from his seat or, if he is already standing, by tapping his uncle 
on the arm. The uncle is at complete liberty to grant or refuse 
the permission; however, a refusal was never witnessed by the 
present writer. In all ways the nephew must show respect and 
conduct himself with propriety. If he, in any way, should fail 
to conform, he would be severely criticised, not only by his 
uncle but also by the rest of the company, whether they were 
relatives or not. On the other hand, the uncle must not laugh 
at his nephew,—although he may laugh with him,—and if his 


nephew says something wrong he must correct him in such a 
way that his nephew would not feel hurt. Should the uncle do 
otherwise he would be subjected to criticism, not by his nephew, 
but by the rest of the company. 
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The foregoing behavior pattern applies only in regard to a 
senior maternal uncle and his senior nephew. No such behavior 
is prescribed between father and son, nor between other uncles 
and nephews. There is no prescribed rule that either the father 
or the son must show respect for the other. They would not 
apparently be subjected to any public criticism at all should 
they be disrespectful, but in all cases where the present writer 
had occasion to see father and son together, there were always 
indications of respect to each other, especially by the son to- 
ward his father. That this behavior is not prescribed and 
that it is the result of regard or other factors is clear from 
the fact that the present writer was informed on several occasions 
while investigating this subject that there are cases in which 
father and sons who lack affection to each other would quarrel, 
even in public, without being criticised. The writer, however, 
did not personally witness any such cases. The same can be 
said regarding the conduct between an individual and his uncles 
other than his senior maternal uncle. Signs of respect are shown 
all along the line but this is not a prescribed rule. All infor- 
mation gathered on the subject by the writer points to the 
conclusion that the above pattern of conduct is prescribed be- 
tween only senior maternal uncle and senior nephew; signs of 
respect toward the father or the other uncles are apparently 
shown only out of mutual affection or other personal motives. 
Public opinion censures any breach in the first case, while it dis- 
regards or is indifferent to any breach in the second case. 

The following illustrative case throws some light on the situ- 
ation. During one of the sessions held with Rafael, his son Ilaro 
was present and shortly afterward we were joined by Ilaro’s 
senior maternal uncle. The moment the uncle stepped into the 
hut, Ilaro got up from his place and did not resume it until 
his uncle was well seated. All during the conversation prior to 
the coming of the uncle, Ilaro had been putting in remarks to 
the questions asked of his father and the latter did not seem to 
mind. After the uncle came in, although Ilaro’s attention to 
what was going on did not falter, he restrained himself from 
making any further remarks and let his uncle make them instead. 
Only once did Ilaro make a remark, and this was only after 
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having asked the permission of his uncle, and when he had 
finished he asked his uncle’s opinion on the subject, something 
he had not asked of his father prior to his uncle’s arrival. In 
every way Ilaro showed respect toward his uncle, although as 
has been previously pointed out, contacts between the two are 
neither close nor numerous. At one time the uncle made a 
remark which apparently was not in agreement with L[laro’s 
opinion. However, Ilaro did not speak until his uncle was gone, 
which was a good two hours later. Ilaro remembered the remark, 
however, and reverting to it, gave his opinion, asking the present 
writer not to mentioned it to his uncie. The matter was of little 
importance, having to do with the proper selection of a bough 
for the manufacture of a bow. A breach of this prescribed 
pattern of behavior would have brought public criticism, and 
the guilty party would have had no excuse. 

As regards the behavior between an individual and all his 
other uncles, data were secured on various occasions. One 
illustration will suffice. It again concerns Ilaro. The day be- 
fore his departure the writer was given a feast by Rafael, to 
which the latter invited nearly all of his relatives by blood and 
by marriage who could come. Consequently there was plenty 
of opportunity to observe the behavior of Ilaro toward his uncles. 
Toward Calleja, Ilaro’s behavior was exactly the same as on 
the occasion described above. Toward his other uncles a certain 
deference was shown, but not nearly as much as toward Calleja. 
For example, Ilaro showed no hesitation in interrupting his other 
uncles’ speech, which he did on various occasions. This gave 
rise to no criticism of him. 

So far we have been dealing with the behavior in public be- 
tween the senior nephew and his senior maternal uncle. Natur- 
ally no such observation was possible in regard to the private 
relations between the two, that is, when nephew and uncle are 
together by themselves. However, judging from what infor- 
mants said, it appears that the behavior of the nephew in private 
is very much the same as in public, if he expects inheritance 
from his uncle, because were he to depart from the conventional, 
the uncle would disinherit him. On the other hand, if the 
nephew expects no such inheritance, and the uncle is thus 
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unable to punish his nephew by disinheriting him, the nephew’s 
behavior is very much dictated by the ties of regard or affection 
that exist or are lacking between the two. The private behavior 
of the uncle toward his nephew is almost wholly controlled by 
the same ties, as there would be no way for the nephew to 
retaliate if his uncle were to break the rule. There is one con- 
trol, however, that both the nephew and the uncle have over 
each other. It has nothing to do with either regard or affection 
or with the possibility of inheritance. It is the fear that if 
either the nephew or the uncle break the rule the offended one 
may circulate the news in the community. If such news were 
circulated the reaction of the community would depend on the 
standing in the community of both parties concerned. If, for 
example, the offended had good standing while the offender had 
not, the reaction would be highly condemnatory. In the reverse 
situation, the news would be taken lightly. 

From the evidence gathered, three primary factors condition 
the actual attitudes and behavior of a senior nephew and his 
senior maternal uncle. The first is the economic interest that 
the nephew may have in his uncle’s property. The second is 
the fear of public opinion. The economic factor may or may 
not be operative; the fear of public opinion is always present. 
The third factor is regard or affection or similar personal senti- 
ments. These three factors may go hand in hand and then it 
is very difficult to say which is the strongest. In some cases, 
as in that of Camilo and his uncle, mutual affection and regard 
are undoubtedly the dominant factor. 

To sum up: when the senior maternal uncle is rich, he is the 
giver, and the senior nephew the receiver, of benefits. As to 
actual behavior, however, a nephew is obliged to show deference 
in a particular manner to his senior maternal uncle, and the uncle 
in turn must show a certain amount of respect for his nephew. 
Fear of public opinion makes for conformity in behavior regard- 
less of economic interest or personal regard. 


ReciprocaL RELATIONS OF MATERNAL UNCLE AND NIECE 


The relationship here is just the reverse of the uncle-nephew 
relationship. Here the uncle is the receiver of the benefits and 
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the niece the giver. Another difference is that while the giving- 
receiving relation in the uncle-nephew situation is between the 
senior nephew and his senior maternal uncle, in the uncle-niece 
situation it is between the senior maternal uncle and all the 
daughters of all his sisters. 

In the senior maternal uncle-niece relationship the whole 
question of inheritance is out of the picture, as in Guajiro 
culture the woman, regardless of her status, cannot inherit. The. 
nieces never expect and never get anything from any of their 
uncles in the way of inheritance or otherwise. Consequently 
we can dismiss economic expectations on the part of the niece 
as a motivating factor. Their behavior toward their senior 
maternal uncle is the resultant of other factors. The senior 
maternal uncle being on his part the receiver of benefits may act 
from affection or regard, or from selfish or other motives, or 
combinations thereof. 

The senior maternal uncle receives material profits from all 
of his sisters’ daughters through the bride price. The bride 
price, however big or small, must be paid to the senior maternal 
uncle of the bride, while he on the other hand does not con- 
tribute anything toward the dowry which the bride must present 
to the bridegroom. The bride price must always be paid in 
cattle, while the dowry usually consists of gifts of clothing, house- 
hold goods, hammocks, ete. Consequently the senior maternal 
uncle is very much interested in the marriage of his nieces and 
sees that they marry advantageously. He may accept or reject 
a prospective bridegroom at will, and the girl has to conform 
and to say nothing in the matter. This is the theory and to a 
great extent the practice, although there are cases in which the 
uncle has given in on the insistence of the niece or of the pros- 
pective bridegroom or of both, and a few cases of elopement have 
also come to the notice of the present writer. As previously 
mentioned, all of this concerns only the senior maternal uncle 
and all the daughters of all his sisters: the other uncles, maternal 
or other, have no say in the matter. 

The following cases will serve as illustrations. Estrella is 
the daughter of Ramoncito’s oldest sister. They all belong to 
the wealthy class. She is now of marriageable age—about 15 
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or 16 years old—and it is entirely up to Ramoncito to find a 
suitable mate for her. As yet there is no prospective bridegroom 
but when he is found he will be entirely Ramoncito’s choice. 
Ramoncito may seek the advice of Estrella’s parents, but the 
final say rests with him. Even the girl has little or nothing 
to do with the selection. Ramoncito will settle the bride price 
and collect it all for himself. He will not share it with his other 
brothers nor will the girl’s parents receive any part of it. 
’ Ramoncito concerns himself greatly about Estrella and seldom 
lets a day pass without paying -her a visit. Estrella comes to 
visit her uncle quite frequently too, either alone—for they live 
close by—or with her mother, and she always brings a little 
gift for Ramoncito’s only child. Ramoncito has another sister 
whose daughter is already married. In this case it was 
Ramoncito again who made all the arrangements for the mar- 
riage, selecting a wealthy bridegroom, settling the bride price, 
and collecting it. He kept all of it for himself as he is supposed 
to do. None of the other relatives had anything to say regard- 
ing the marriage. 

The following is another case, one from a different level of 
society. Carmelina is the daughter of a poor man who lives at 
San Antonio. She has only one maternal uncle, who is also poor. 
About a year ago her uncle insisted upon her marrying the bride- 
groom whom he had already selected for her. The bride price 
was arranged and collected by her uncle, but he being a wasteful 
man—according to Carmelina—went to Venezuela, sold the 
cattle there and spent all of his money. Since that time this 
uncle has been trying to get some cattle from Carmelina’s husband, . 
but, as he has no further claim on his niece, they have refused 
him. Carmelina, apparently is happy in her marriage and glad 
to be out of her uncle’s reach. He pays frequent visits to his 
niece, but as he is received with cool indifference his visits are 
less frequent than they used to be. 

Now for the actual pattern of behavior. The present writer 
was able to observe personally the mode of behavior between 
Estrella and Ramoncito and between Carmelina and her uncle. 
Let us take Estrella’s case first. Apart from the fact that in 
the Guajira whenever we find a mixed group the women in- 
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variably stay somewhat in the background, the attitude of 
Estrella in the presence of her uncle is not marked by that stiff 
formality so obvious in the attitude of Ilaro and his uncle. She 
shows no signs of disrespect, but on the other hand she is 
perfectly free to interrupt her uncle whenever she feels like doing 
so and nobody can criticize her. This she does not do frequently, 
but during the course of the conversation which the present 
writer observed she interrupted him twice with no apparent 


annoyance or disapproval on the part of Ramoncito. His atti- 


tude toward her was very much the same. Respect is shown by 
both, but that marked formality that is so apparent in the 
uncle-nephew relations is lacking. This may possibly be due 
to the fact that the nephew is of course the receiver of benefits 
— theoretically at least —and consequently must show great 
respect in the way of a stiff formality in order not to anger his 
uncle, while in the other case the uncle receives benefits through 
his niece, and although she cannot override her uncle altogether 
beéause of the general backwardness of women in the Guajira, 
rigid formality, at least, is absent. This interpretation was 
checked up with the native informants, to discover if possible 
their own views. The matter was found to be far from clear 
in their minds, but they were all of the opinion that the above 
economic considerations, may be a factor in explaining the pres- 
ence of the rigid formality in one case and its absence in the other. 

In the case of Carmelina the situation is somewhat different. 
Although there were no outward signs of disrespect shown by 
either Carmelina or her uncle, there was no sign at all of affection 
between them, especially on the part of Carmelina. She treated 
her uncle very coldly, seldom addressed him and paid little 
attention to what he said. The writer had been working with 
Carmelina and her husband all one morning and was to stay 
that day and night with them. Around midmorning the uncle 
joined the group but was not invited to stay for dinner, although 
on several occasions he tried to get himself invited. After he 
left both Carmelina and her husband spoke sharply about her 
uncle. The writer was unfortunately unable to contact the 
uncle and get his opinion on the matter. Nevertheless, it is 
apparently safe to conclude that while the relations between 
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Estrella and her uncle may be controlled somewhat by personal 
regard and -affection, such appear not to exist in the relations 
between Carmelina and her uncle. 

The behavior of the senior maternal uncle is uniformly the 
same toward all of his nieces so far as the prescribed conduct 
is concerned, although he may not personally feel exactly the 
same toward every one of them due to individual difference in 
character and personality. 

The behavior described so far has been that of the uncle and 
niece in public. As to the private relations between them, the 
present writer was informed that the relations were no different 
in private than in public. 

Cases in which the niece goes against her uncle’s will in 
marriage and elopes are very infrequent in the Guajira. When 
they occur they are severely criticized and the girl gets the 
reputation of being loose. Public opinion is so strong that in all 
the cases except one, which came to the attention of the present 
writer, the couple has had to move to another community away 
from both her family and his. The case in which the uncle has 
at first been opposed to the marriage but finally consents on 
the insistence of the couple falls into a different category. Such 
a couple is not criticized and may live without fear in the 
community. 


SUMMARY 


As regards the senior maternal uncle and senior nephew rela- 
tionship: first, the nephew, at least theoretically, is the recipient 
of benefits, and conducts himself with extreme propriety. Re- 
gardless of the regard or affection, he may or may not have for 
his uncle, he behaves according to rule lest public opinion turn 
against him and curtail his chances for trade, marriage, etc. 
Toward his other uncles, there seems to be no prescribed pattern 
and he may behave toward them as he pleases. Second, the 
attitude of the uncle toward his nephew is again largely con- 
trolled by public opinion. It is true that he does not have to 
show such marked formality as his nephew shows toward him, 
but on the other hand he must do nothing detrimental to the 
character or respect-status of the nephew. His behavior toward 
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his other nephews is largely controlled by the degree of regard 
or affection that he has toward them individually. 

As regards relations between the senior maternal uncle and 
his nieces, first, the uncle is the recipient of benefits derived 
from his nieces, largely in the form of the bride price, and he 
takes care to make a show of regard and concern for all of 
his nieces. Naturally, this does not imply that real affection 
or regard is non-existent. Second, the attitudes of the nieces. 
toward their senior maternal uncle, although not so rigidly 
formal, are, nevertheless, respectful and considerate. Toward 
their other uncles, degree of regard or lack of it seems to be the 
only factor that controls the behavior. 

We appear to be on safe ground in concluding that in the 
relations between a senior maternal uncle and his senior nephew, 
public opinion is the dominant factor making for conformity 
with the behavior code. To this we may add regard, affection 
or other factors according to individual differences. The be- 
havior between other uncles and nephews is largely controlled 
by personal regard or the lack of it. 

In the relations between the senior maternal uncle and his 
nieces again we find that public opinion is the controlling ele- 
ment, with regard as an additional factor in individual cases. 
All other relations between other uncles and nephews are con- 
trolled seemingly by regard, affection and similar personal moti- 
vations. 


GuasJiro TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 


We are appending here, not all Guajiro relationship terms, 
but only those that are directly or indirectly involved in the 
avunculate complex. 


senior maternal uncle ........... tadraula-udnéci-tei 


senior maternal aunt ............ tai-udnéci-tei 
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other maternal uncles ........... taraula-tei 

other maternal aunts ...... 

paternal uncles .............. .. .tdra-taci 

paternal aunts ..... tai-taci 

senior maternal nephew ......... tasipi-udnéci-taudra-iéba 
senior maternal niece ......... .. tacdn-taudra-iéba 

other maternal nephews ......... tasipi-taudra-iéba 

other maternal nieces ........... tacdn-taudra-iéba 
paternal nephews ............... tasipi-toro 
tacon-iéba 


WANGURU RELIGION 
Rev. THomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 


Formerly of Mhonda, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


HE Wanguru are a Bantu-speaking people of Tanganyika 
Territory, East Africa, the center of whose habitat lies 
about 70 miles inland from Bagamoyo (see map and details on 
location and linguistic affinities in T. MeVicar, Relations be- 
tween Religion and Morality among the Wanguru, Primitive 
Man, 1934, 7: 1-2). The present paper gives brief descriptions 
of some of the more common and important Wanguru rites. A 
summary account is premised of the supernatural beings con- 
cerned in the rites (for some further details on these beings, 
see ibid., 2-3). 


SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


Supreme Being. There is no doubt that the Mnguru believes 
in a Supreme Being. The most common name for Him is 
Mnungu, but other names by which He is called are Chohiri, 
Choma, and Bode. In the Kizumbamnungu ceremony the name 
Mateke is used, but I believe this refers to the thunder which 
signals the time of rain or it may refér to the rain-moon. It 
would seem that Mnungu neither rewards nor punishes in the 
next life. But there is no doubt that He interferes in affairs 
in this life, for in various religious ceremonies He is asked to 
be propitious. Again the natives are very much alive to the fact 
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of sin, which they call nyambi, and I have heard that when a 
person commits one it is not uncommon to hear somebody 
remark that Bode knows this. It is certain that the sins of 
incest and adultery require the sacrifice of sheep and hens, the 
blood being sprinkled on the culprits. Mnungu created the world 
and gave life to men. There is a belief that He has a wife: they 
call her Mlamnungu. The rainmaker begs her aid. 

Manes. The manes (mizimu) are those beings who formerly . 
possessed bodies in this life. Practically the whole of the reli- 
gion of the Wanguru centers around these mizimu. They are 
extremely jealous beings and require to be propitiated at all times. 
It is safe to say that there is hardly a religious rite from which 
they are excluded, and most of the rites are held in their honour. 
When a man dies, he must be propitiated; when a child cries, it 
is some mzimu who has been forgotten; when there is sickness 
or famine, the mizimu are asked to help. Their food, it would 
seem, consists of pombe and meat, although when one inquires 
well into this affair, the native is at a loss. Again it would 
seem that they take possession of trees, but whether the said 
trees are Kuzimu, i. e., the place where the mizimu live, I cannot 
be certain. Many times I have asked a native where he thought 
Kuzimu was, only to be answered by a shrug of the shoulder. 
Yet they will tell you that such a tree is the tree of a certain 
mzimu. One man has told me that those who die of leprosy 
or of diseases like dysentery in which one passes blood, go to 
a certain part of Kuzimu. I would not like to take the evidence 
of one man in this connection, but it is worthy of remark that 
such are not buried like others. They are thrown in the bush. 
When you ask the reason why such are thus disposed of, the 
natives reply: “in order that the sickness may be lost.” There 
is no doubt that the native is very much afraid of the mizimu, 
and it is an extremely dangerous thing for one native to threaten 
another with an mzimu. He who would dare to threaten thus, 
leaves himself open to be labeled an mchawi (sorcerer). 

Pepo. Those spirits that never possessed bodies in this life 
are called pepo, jini, kinyamkera, shetani (devil), mahoka, 
kitimiri, kizimwe, ete. These beings spend most of their time 
entering bodies of living people and causing a world of trouble. 
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Kizimwe, for example, takes possession of crops and causes them 
to wither. These spirits when they take possession of human 
beings must be expelled by special rites. 


Kizumbamnungu 


This ceremony takes its name from the small grass hut (chapel) 
erected for the holding of it. Ki is a diminutive; zuwmba, a house; 
and Mnungu, God. Thus one may translate it as ‘“ the small 
house of God”. This ceremony is held at the beginning of the 
planting season, and all are permitted to attend it. The chief 
in whose land the ceremony takes place is the one who is head 
of it. But it is not confined to members of any one clan in 
particular. Again, certain trees are saered to one clan and cer- 
tain other trees to others. Consequently according to the clan, 
the tree under which the ceremony is held will differ; that is, of 
course, if the clan holds that its mizimu (manes) inhabit trees 
or that at least some well-known mzimu, perhaps the founder of 
the country, resides there. This native belief that the manes 
take possession of certain trees is very common. I know a case 
where a certain European who by mistake had felled one of 
these trees, to avoid serious consequences, persuaded the natives 
that their manes had removed to another tree in the vicinity. 

There is supposed to reside somewhere to the North, a prophet 
unknown to all and who is called here by the name of Cham- 
bikevumba; among the Wamasai he is known as Liboni; and 
further west among the Wanyemwezi they speak of Katabi. He 
is supposed to be very old and is the subject of no one. His 
orders are obeyed immediately. It is from this prophet that 
is supposed to emanate the order for the holding of this ceremony. 
The only thing that the native knows is that Chambikevumba 
has spoken and that the sign is being worn throughout the coun- 
try; for with the order to hold the ceremony come instructions 
as to the fashioning of a certain amulet to be worn. Thus one 
sees a small necklace formed of seven cooked maize ears, hung 
on a string called kamba la ukindu, worn by hundreds prior to 
the holding of the ceremony. 

Some days prior to the event, families or groups of families 
prepare pombe (native beer made from maize or millet). On 
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the morning of the ceremony a gunda (a long curved horn) is 
sounded in the village of the chief. All,—men, women and 
children, — repair to the kiona, i. e., the place of worship. 
Arriving there the chief and elders vested in loin cloths only, 
—the chief’s is black,—kneel down, and all uncover their heads. 
The litany of the manes is then recited by the chief, and at the 
name of each mzimu he pours out a little pombe on the floor of 
the kizwumbamnungu, and all present reply: kagone (“ rest well”, . 
or “peace be to you”). It goes like this: 


Chief: Mhina (name of first great chief): (pours out pombe). 
All: Kagone. 

Chief: Msemwa (pours out pombe). 

All: Kagone. 


When the litany is over, the chief in a loud voice says: 
Chaunga Mateke, Luhoma hachikumunga (“We want Mateke, 
we don’t want Luhoma ”). And here he places offerings of maize 
or millet or rice on the floor of the hut. The rest around follow 
suit and then is drunk the little pombe which remains in the 
tungo (a small lipped calabash). Then the following hymn 
is sung by all: 

Mzimu wedi so unkaule (twice) 
Mzimu mwihi genda kagone kwe lukolongo 
Wedi wedi so unkaule. 


Here there is a clapping of hands, and then: 


Msambiya ho he peho tende ukaa 


The following is a free translation of the hymn and of the 
line which follows the clapping. 
Kind mzimu, come and see (twice) 
Wicked mzimu, go rest in the valley. 
Kind one, kind one, come and see. 


And then: 


Air bearing disease, turn aside and do not disturb us. 


After the singing of the last line, all stretch out their hands 
towards the east and say Eh! Eh!, and turning towards the west 
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say Oh! Oh!. Then hoza, i. e., grass on which water has been 
sprinkled or which has been touched by the ufumba (see Mviko 
wa st infra), is gathered up by each one who intends to plant a 
field, and this hoza is then thrown into the field. All go home, 
and the rest of the day is given over to the drinking of the pombe 
prepared for the occasion. Work is forbidden on the day of 
a Kizumbamnungu. 


A note may here be appended on Mateke and Luhoma, men- 
tioned above in the chief’s prayer. The native on being asked 
the meaning of Mateke replies, “ the giver of good things ”, and 
on the meaning of Luhoma, “what brings trouble”. I have 
heard it said that Mateke is the rain-moon, and Luhoma the 
burning sun. Certainly the words luhoma, and homa meaning 
“heat ” or “ fever ”, seem to be related. Since I typed the above, 
I have had a man tell me that Luhoma is sickness, and Mateke, 
the thunder preceding or rather presaging the rain. Again it 
may be remarked that Mnungu (Supreme Being) is often referred 
to as Mwenye’ezi, a term which may possibly be related to 
mwezi (“moon”). 


Mviko wa si 


The Kinguru word mviko has the same meaning as the Swahili 
word tambiko. Those with a knowledge of Kiswahili will im- 
mediately see the similarity, for the interchange of b and v is 
pretty common. An mviko might be said to be a (pagan) 
“ religious ceremony ”. The word s? is the same as the Kiswahili 
nchi meaning “country”. This ceremony is attended by the 
clan chief and a few clan elders plus the clan mtani, who is of 
course not a member of the clan. At practically all the tambikos 
in the Unguru and in the Uzigua, the Kizumbamnungu ceremony 
excepted, an mtani is present. He would seem to be a kind 
of sexton in some ceremonies; in others, a kind of altar boy; 
and in others, a half-master of ceremonies. He is not by any 
means the priest, nor is he paid for his work. He plays an ex- 
tremely important part in the death rites. As a matter of fact, 
in these he would almost seem to be a minister. It is very diffi- 
cult to discover really what he is. Let us judge from his work. 
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When there is a scarcity of rain, the chief sends members of the 
clan to the rainmaker in order that this latter may set his rain 
spells. The native very seldom leaves anything to chance. Al- 
though in this case he is about to ask the help of God and the 
manes or at least to dispose them to be favourable, yet he takes 
no risks. He carefully distinguishes between the magic of the 
rainmaker and the religious ceremony, but yet he is convinced 
that there is something not accounted for until the rainmaker_ 
has done his share. It may be that he wants to have some 
excuse to fall back on in case of failure, for, as we shall see, 
if the rain is not forthcoming at the time appointed, things begin 
to look blue for the rainmaker. The above members of the clan 
bring the rainmaker a hen or two as a sign of good faith or as a 
pledge that if the trick is done he will be paid in his own good 
time. They also tell him that the viraga has been struck by the 
ufumba. The meaning of this will be explained as we proceed. 
These members next inform the clan mtani that he is expected 
to be present at the kiona for an mviko wa si on a certain day. 
The kiona is the place where sacrifices, etc., are offered. It 
differs according to clan. Some clans ‘:ave their kiona under 
certain trees; others in caves; others on special stones in the 
bush. The chief is the officiant at this event and it is he who 
makes choice of those who are to assist him. 

When all have arrived at the kiona on the appointed day, the 
mtani begins immediately to clean the place. This cleaning of 
the kiona is always the work of the mtani. Now some clans 
sacrifice with sheep; others with goats; others with hens. The 
manner of killing the animal as a rule differs also with the clan. 
It is the chief who kills. Some clans spear the animal through 
the heart; others hit the animal on the head with a lungu, i. e., 
a strong, stout stick. In practically all clans the manner of kill- 
ing a hen for this ceremony is by hitting it against one of the 
three stones forming the fireplace. Maize or millet porridge 
(ugali) is cooked and eaten with part of the animal. What 
remains is brought home and finished off there. 

All, vested only in loin cloths, — the chief’s is black, — kneel 
down. The chief is in the center; on his right is perhaps the 
most respected man in the whole clan; on the left of the chief is 
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the mtani. The rest kneel to the left of the mtani but at a slight 
distance away. Pombe which has been brought along in a luvo 
(a long calabash) is poured into a small-lipped one called a 
tungo. There are five other vessels of a similar type lying 
around. That makes a total of seven. This number 7 crops 
up in practically all rites in some form’or another. The chief, 
holding in his right hand a kitenge, i. e., a small staff of author- 
ity, or a lugenge, i. e., the hairy end of an animal’s tail, and in 
his left hand, — for he comes in peace, —the tungo of pombe, 
begins the litany of the manes. He calls out the names of the 
manes of his clan, beginning with the winner of the country and 
coming down to his own predecessor. As he says each name, 
he adds, kagone, and pours out a little pombe on the kiona. The 
rest answer: pepa (equivalent to our amen). When the chief 
has recited the litany of his clan, it is the custom of the mtani to 
name one or two of his own clan in the same way and all reply: 
kagone. The work gona in Kinguru means to “ sleep ”’, and can 
be recognized in the morning salutation so common here, viz., 
Ogonile (“‘ How did you sleep? ”’). This finished, the chief says: 
Mizimu na Mnungu kagoneni, wanawadodo wekale njima 
(“ May the manes and God rest well, so that the children 
[members of clan] may live in peace”). All reply: pepa. The 
pombe and ugali are disposed of, and rain is expected inside of 
three days. 

If the rain fails, the rainmaker is given a dry head shave with 
a blunt razor. To see him afterwards, one would think that his 
head had been made a whetstone for a rasp. Lusuo, i. e., beer 
made from honey or sugar cane, is as a rule used at this cere- 
mony. In the absence of the chief it is his second who takes 
command. 

The ufumba is the sack in the stomach which holds the di- 
gested food. The viraga is the stone on which the clan prepares 
its war medicines. After the ceremony this ufumba is taken to 
the clan viraga and is hit against it. It is then preserved by the 
chief until some days before the holding of the next mviko wa si, 
when, as we saw, it is thrown finally on the viraga and left there. 
That is what was meant when I said that the viraga has been 
hit by the ufumba. ; 
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These are but the facts of this ceremony. We leave it to 
others to interpret them if they can. 


Moviko wa lukolo 


This ceremony is confined to members of an mlango, i. e., a 
sub-clan of which the mwegazi is the head. The present writer’s 
article re clan system in the Unguru (Sibs and Names among the 


Wanguru, Primitive Man, 1939, 12: 103-9) explains the position - 


of the mwegazi and notes that he derives all his power from the 
fact that he “holds the razor” in that mlango. This word 
mlango means “ door” or “ gate”. Here however it refers to a 
group within a clan. 

When a member of an mlango meets with a series of accidents, 
it is the custom to ask the mganga wa ramli, the diviner, to dis- 
cover the cause. As a rule it is found that an mzimw in the 
mlango has been forgotten. The outcome of this is an mviko wa 
lukolo. There is no hard and fast rule as to the animal used 
at this ceremony, for it differs from mlango to mlango. Some use 
sheep; some use goats; some use hens. Each mlango has its 
own mtani. Some of the functions of the mtani have already 
been mentioned in connection with the mviko wa si; others will 
be noted in a future paper on death rites. The mviko wa lukolo 
is sometimes, in fact as a rule, held at the door of the sick person. 

Standing in front of the door the mwegazi is handed a hen, 
and, putting it under his left arm, he walks seven times around 
the outside of the house, reciting the litany of the manes of that 


mlango. The mtani walks behind him answering: pepa. This - 


finished, the mwegazi standing in front of the house says: 


Woseni kagonenit mwitangani wakulu na wadodo 
Masikini kombe ya funame 


All big and small rest in peace 
May the trees be bent downwards lest they hurt one. 


The hen is then set free. This hen is never sold or killed. 
Should it die, one of its chickens takes its place. Ugali is then 
eaten, and amulets are made from what remains over. The men 
wear the charm on the right leg; the women wear it on the left. 
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Of course the sick person wears one also. The piece of tree bark 
in which the charm, i. e., the piece of ugali, rests is called an 
njiyatu. All then disperse. 


-Mviko wa kaya 


The word kaya means village. The head of any village is he 
who started it. Thus we hear a village called Kwa So-and-so, 
signifying that So-and-so began it. When sickness breaks out in 
a village the head of the place seeks advice from the mganga wa 
ramli (the diviner). This latter discovers that to the north or 
east or west, etc., of the village some witch doctor has placed 
a charm, and it is this thing which is causing the sickness. The 
head of the village then looks for an mzuza, i. e., a person who 
can discover witchcraft. This mzuza soon unearths the supposed 
charm, and orders that the whole village be swept. The dirt is 
thrown outside the village. The chief of the country is then 
invited to attend an mviko wa kaya. The head of the village, 
dressed only in a loin cloth, walks seven times around the whole 
village, reciting the litany of the manes of his clan. The chief 
(zumbe) plays the part of the mtani and answers: pepa. The 
chief then recites a couple of his manes, and the head of the 
village answers: pepa. There is no sacrifice or ceremony con- 
nected with this. Charms are made from certain trees selected 
by the mganga wa ramli; the men wear these on the right leg, 
and the women wear them on the left. 


Mviko wa mzimu emuke 


There is hardly need to mention that an mganga wa ramli 
or bau keeps himself au courant with the happenings in the clans 
and sub-clans. Thus it may happen that when one of these 
groups comes to know why a certain member has met with a 
series of accidents, the mganga, knowing that a certain near 
relative of the injured member has not had an mviko held in his 
honour, asks for the names of three or four relatives of that 
injured person who have died fairly recently. It is certain that 
the forgotten mzimu will be among them. The mganga then 
places three or four sticks on the ground. Each stick repre- 
sents one of the dead relatives just mentioned. He then pro- 
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duces a small fruit called kweme and a sharp piece of steel, like 
a needle, called lugumba. Over each stick he holds the kweme 
and stabs it with the lugumba. The stick over which he stabs 
is discarded if the lugumba passes clean through the kweme. 
Naturally he will make the lugumba stick in the kweme when he 
is over the stick representing the un-vikoed mzimu. 

The members then repair to the grave of the discovered 
mzimu. The mtani is there also, and as usual does the clean-. 
ing. <A goat is killed and the blood is allowed to fall on the 
grave. The litany of the manes of the injured member’s clan 
is recited in the usual way. At the end the officiant says: 


Mwitangani wakulu na wadodo 
Nyama ni mo chimwi kuni. 


Big and small meet 
Here is the meat we give you. 


As at all other ceremonies, the head of this ceremony, who is 
a member of the injured one’s clan, wears only a loin cloth. 


Moviko wa kisasa 


Two horns taken from the animal called sikiro are joined to- 
gether and thus made to form but one long horn. This horn 
is the kisasa. For this ceremony; two visasa are used. It is 
taboo for women to see these things, but boys may buy the privi- 
lege or be initiated into the business. This mviko is very com- 
mon among the Wandorobo. 

When a young girl falls ill, the back of her neck is examined, 
and if long light hairs are found over the top vertebra they say: 
Mtoto aende kuhungwa (“the child had better be encircled ’’). 
The father of the sick child goes to the man with the visasa and 
brings them home in a cloth under his left arm. As he enters 
the village he says: Kweza mizimu (“the manes are coming ”’). 
All women and children run away and hide themselves. He 
places the visasa in the dari of his house until the following day. 
The dari is the empty space between the ceiling and the roof of 
native houses. 
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At about five o’clock the following day the sick child, ac- 
companied by the mother and other children, go to the place 
in the bush where the ceremony is to be held. The father and 
other men who know this ceremony are already there. The 
children and mother are put sitting down and are covered with 
a big cloth. The visasa are washed and the water poured into 
a luiga (small pot). Now the kisasa is not known to the mother 
and children by any other name than ngombe (‘ cow”), because 
of the sound produced when it is blown. A piece of wood on 
which notches have been made, and which is supposed to make 
a noise like a goat, when it is rubbed up and down with an- 
other piece of wood, is called mbuzi (“ goat”). This mbuzi is 
made on the same principles as the wooden instruments used in 
the Catholic liturgy during the last three days of Holy Week. 
Two men blow the visasa, one plays the mbuzi, and the rest sing 
whilst the covered group is being encircled seven times. There 
is a song or hymn to be sung each time the group is encircled. 


Sona 1 


Kingoigot hoi kingoigoi kaimba katongo 
Alaulwa in mwenye konde. 


(The following is the Kiswahili: 


Pembe imepindikapindika huimbwa katongo 
Kutazamiwa ni mwenye shamba.) 


It is turned, the horn is curved and the katongo sings 
The guardian of the field is the owner. 


The following chorus is sung after each of the seven songs: 


Matio oh hoi ho walima iyo hoi. 
This is supposed to mean: 
We have come to the manes for help for the sick child. 


The kisasa is curved. The katongo is a bird. The second line 
is a proverb meaning: just as a field dies if the owner does 
not take care of it, so also do his children. 
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Sone 2 


Sunga hoe dyamkaule kona ni mile 
Dyenga matambwe. 
(Whole sung twice: chorus as in Song 1.) 


The early morning grass droops 
Just as the face of a cow. 


The meaning is: The sadness of the morning may be com- 
pared to the sadness of the mother, but, as the coming sun, so 
the kisasa, restores gladness. 


Sone 3 


Pombe ngala katuli pombe ngali 
He! He! He! He! (Bis: chorus as in 1.) 


Beer, sieve and mortar, beer and sieve, 
Hail! Hail! Hail! Hail! 


The ngala is the large round flat tray-like basket-plate used 
by women to separate the chaff from the clean maize. The first 
dance held in honour of a girl who has come of age is called 
pombe ya gala. Again ngala is the first word used at the begin- 
ning of a riddle. Katuli (Kiswahili, kinu) is the large hollowed- 
out wooden mortar in which grain is pounded. The pestle used 
for pounding is the mche. He really means “you”: and my 
free translation as “hail” in these songs may or may not be 
wide of the mark. I do not profess in these notes to be able 
to interpret the native mind or meaning, except where I ex- 
plicitly so note. 


Sone 4 


Mkwazu he he mkwazu he 
Mkwazu he kale na kale ni weye mganga 
Mkwazu he kale na kale ni weye vikilo. 

(Chorus as in 1.) 


Mkwaju hail hail mkwaju hail 
Mkwaju hail for ever and ever thou art the mganga 
Mkwaju hail for ever and ever thou art the tambiko. 
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The mkwaju is a tree. It is probably sacred to the Wandorobo. 
Mganga is a medicine man. Vikilo, mviko, and tambiko are all 
the same. It may be that this tree is the ordeal tree, just as I 
think the mwafi tree is an ordeal tree. The word mwafi comes 
from ku-apa (“swear”). And it is a well known fact that this 
latter tree is pretty poisonous. As a matter of fact certain 
vigego (ill-omened children) are often poisoned with extracts 
from it. From the mkwaju tree the natives extract medicines. 


Sone 5 


Chaje he chaje malembula ngili chaje 

He he he he he he chaje 

Malembula ngili chaje. 

Kuno kwetundu sha kumanya kiletwa mchaje malem- 
bula hooooooo! 


Chaje hail chaje that satisfies the hunger of the 
ngili hail 

Hail hail hail hail hail hail chaje 

Chaje that satisfies the hunger of the ngili 

I am a stranger in this place but I have been enticed 
by the sweetness of the chaje! Hooooooo! 


Chaje is an edible shoot often put in native beers. The ngili 
is a wild boar. It is probable that the chaje here refers more 
to the beer in which it is put than to the shoot. And it is certain 
that beer has more attraction than chaje, but perhaps not for 
the ngili! At any rate I surmise that kumanya is chaje beer. 

Sone 6 
Fungo he he fungo majemula jemu 
Fungo he he he he he... 
Fungo majemula jemu fungo 
Kuno kwetundu sha kumanya kiletwa ni 
Fungo majemula jemu fungo he he he he 
He he fungo majemula jemu fungo. (Chorus as in 1.) 


Fungo hail hail and your swaggering gait 
Fungo hail hail hail hail hail... 
Fungo with your swaggering fungo gait 
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I did not know this place but was attracted 
By the swaggering fungo gait hail hail hail hail 
Hail hail fungo with your swaggering fungo gait. 


The fungo is a feline, grey with white lines. It grows to about 
three times the size of a cat. The lukwiri mentioned in the fol- 
lowing song is another feline. 


Sone 7 
Lukwiri he lukwiri njoo he he 
Kadya kanga yamkala nyika 
Kwanda wanda kumuwagila he. (Chorus as in 1.) 


Lukwiri hail lukwiri come 
He ate the hunter’s guinea fowl 
And was pleased to hide himself. 


When these seven songs have been sung, the visasa are en- 
circled over the heads of the group on the ground and the follow- 
ing is sung: Msambiye ho he peho tende ukaa (see Kizumbam- 
nungu ceremony). The visasa are then hidden; the cloth is 
removed from the group; then all depart to a distance of about 
thirty yards. There the water from the luiga is given to the 
mother and children to drink. These latter then go home. 

The father and the rest return to the place of the kisasa. A 
small pot of ugali is set on the ground, a kisasa is placed on 
each side of it, and on the outside of each kisasa another small 
pot is placed. A hen is killed and some feathers taken from 
its head are placed on each kisasa. The father recites the litany 
of his manes, and one old fellow chosen to represent the sick 
child answers: pepa. This over, hen and ugali are eaten. No 
food must remain. I ought to have mentioned that immediately 
after the litany the father says: Mizimu na Mnungu kagoneni, 
wana wa dodo wekale njima, and all reply: pepa (see Mviko 
wa st). In practically all mvikos this prayer is said at the end. 


Mviko wa usangi 


Any msangi may be invited to take charge of this ceremony. 
It is always held in honour of a dead msangi. It is confined to 
members of a clan, but residents of the village in which it is 
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held may attend. No special kiona exists. The ceremony is 
always held in front of the house of the man who arranged for 
it. An msangi is one who is supposed to be able to explain the 
meaning of the things he sings. I believe it is a kind of an order 
above the ordinary. At least very few wasangi exist in a tribe. 

On the porch of the house one stretches a cowhide. On it 
are placed pombe and a cock and a pot of water in which the 
msangi has placed maize flour. Some mbono grass is dipped in 
the water and each one present is touched by it on the forehead 
and breast. Then all sing: 


VERSE 1 


Mgosi wa nguku chamfula tengwe kimgeri kizinde 
kimkologote 
He neverando zumirani he 


The cock is held firmly by the back for it is shrewd- 
ness that is needed to kill him 
I have ended you! 


VERSE 2 


Wadiya wa nyamale simnimo wao 
He nevirando zumirani he 


Those who sing not, do not, because it is not their work 
I have ended you! 


VERSE 3 


Mwuita pwani namsigira ukaona kamnazi ni gira 
He nevirando zumirani he 


Tell him who goes to the coast to return with a hezuia 
for me 
I have ended you! 


A hezuia is a part of the cocoa-nut tree resembling a piece of 
woven material. It is used as a covering for the face in the 
mviko wa ukungwi. The mbono grass mentioned above is the 
stuff from which the mbarika oil is made. This oil is a purgative. 
Nowadays some people out here are using this oil in their motor 
engines instead of mobile oil. 
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During the singing the women chant: Mizimu kagoneni 
“May the manes rest well”). The cock is taken hold of by 
the msangi who plays up and down its throat a small wooden saw 
made from the mtindi tree. All of a sudden the cock falls limp 
and dies, and yet it has not been slaughtered. The skin on the 
back of the neck had been pulled very tightly and the bird died 
from choking. The cock is then roasted, and is eaten with ugall. 
With the lees of the pombe one holds an mviko. The msangi_ 
recites the litany of dead wasangi and pours out a little pombe 
at each name. All present say: pepa. Of course the dead msangi 
in whose honour the mviko is held is mentioned first in the litany. 


Mviko wa uchakuzi 


Uchakuzi means “ removing the grave-barrier” or “ opening 


the door”. If the beetle-like insect called nyangasi is found by 
the owner of a house, it is prodded gently, and if it gets angry 
and spreads its wings, it is a sign that an mzimu is vexed. Again, 
if the bird called mbizi alights on a house, it is a sign that an 
mzimu is vexed. In either case one goes to the mganga wa 
ramli (the diviner), and this latter finds out by the means de- 
scribed in the mviko wa mzimu emuke the angry mzimu. Pombe 
is prepared and the mafenku sent for. This mafenku knows the 
dances of this mviko, and he dances with bells on his legs for a 
day and a night. After this, all mlango members and the mtani 
go to the grave of the vexed mzimu. The mtani cleans the grave 
and makes a way into the grave by removing part of the barrier. 
Here the litany of the mizimu is recited in the usual way. 
Pombe is poured out on the grave, the barrier is replaced, and 
all depart. If the said mzimu has been buried in a Christian 
graveyard, the ceremony is held in his honor under an mkuyu 
tree. As a rule the reciter of the litany is the mwekazi of the 
person on whose house the bird alighted. Even that person’s 
mother may recite in this case. 


RAINMAKING 


We have seen in the mvika wa si that it is the custom to send 
representatives of the clan to the rainmaker so that this latter 
may by his prayers and charms endeavor to fill in the unaccount- 
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able blank which lies outside the domain of religion. The 
native believes pretty well that the mvzko is efficacious, but that 
something, let us call it chance, has likewise to be accounted 
for. These representatives of the clan bring a black hen and 
inform the rainmaker that the viraga has been struck by the 
ufumba (see mviko wa si). 

As soon as the rainmaker is alone, he looks for a medicine 
called mavuo (the word for rain is mvua). This mavuo is an 
herb. He puts it, together with hoza (a grass), into his chungu 
cha mvua, i. e., rain-pot. Over this pot the hen is kill, and its 
blood is mixed with the mavuo and hoza. Into the pot he places 
a lule, i. e., a thin hollow stick. The rainmaker is robed in a 
black cloth only, for he wants black clouds, the sign of rain. 

Over this pot he prays for the rain he wants. We must note 
here that the rainmaker has different names for the different 
rains that have fallen during the year or previous years. The 
real rainmaker never fails to make a collection of soils on which 
rains have fallen. Thus in his house one will find a collection 
of clay cakes and each cake has a name, e. g., mwali, lukua, 
kimwaga maingu (the cloud spiller). It goes without saying 
that the cake of clay representing the rain wanted will be near 
the pot. Here is what he says over and over again. Suppose 
he wants mwalt: 


Mwali mwali mwali, mgosi wa Mnungu, mlamnungu amkeni 
Mwali mwali mwali, son of God, wife of God awake. 


Near this pot he has another in which some medicine is burn- 
ing. To this pot he adds mbarika oil and honey. He places a 
broad hollow stick called tungule in this second pot, and, after 
praying a second time, blows through the tungule, causing froth 
and a noise like thunder. Thunder is the herald of a big rain. 
This business goes on each morning and evening for about three 
or four days during which time it is forbidden for people to burn 
mabiwi, i. e., the bush. If rain comes he remains standing in 
it till his cloth is soaked through and through. 

If he fails he tries another rain cake and sends word to the 
clan that he wants a sheep. This is killed over his chungu cha 
mvua. He places certain parts of it in the chungu and burns 
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them together with a piece of the wfumba. The remainder of 
the ufumba is sent to the clan chief, and the viraga is struck 
with it. If after beseeching the intercession of this new rain, 
etc., he fails, he resorts to shawri ya tankiko. 

The setting of the tankiko charm is performed somewhat in 
the following manner. At a short distance from his house, he 
places two thin pieces of stick called tulakando. Near the ends 


of each tulakando he puts two mbarika-oil seeds. On the top. 


of the two tulakando and the eight seeds, he spreads very lightly 
some millet or maize flour. He kneels down and prays as follows 
over the charm: 


Kona fula na inye genda katipwilika vya tipwilka mazi 
ye bahari ya kujaa ya kawiya 

Rain when you come, come like a cascade just as the waves 
of the sea when it ebbs and flows. 


If after five days the charm has not worked, he speaks to it 
as follows: 


Genda katindi male vya tindi mala amazi ye kizwmi 
kachuluke vya chuluka ulugulu luwa kilindi luna 
mwana-kongongo 

Rain go and remain quiet just as you rest in a holed rock 
and just as stands the Kilindi hill with its child 
on its back. 


The hill called Kilindi with its small rise has something of 
the contour of a woman earrying a child. 

He rearranges the charm and places light sand around it. It 
is just probable that by this time he has measured the course 
of the moon. Now if a worm or ant or other insect disturbs the 
charm, he gives orders for the women to gather as much firewood 
as possible, for the rain is near. Over this last charm he says: 
Tulakando genda kalenga (‘“ Tulakando go and awake”). If 
after giving the order for the collecting the rain fails, he is given 
the dry shave referred to in the mviko wa si. 
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GAMBLING AMONG THE NEGRITOS OF PANAY* 
Rev. Crriaco SERRANO 


Janiuay, Panay Island, P. I. 


HE following brief notes refer to gambling among the 

Negritos located at Agusipan, near Janiuay, Iloilo, the Is- 

land of Panay. The writer has had considerable contact with 
the Negritos who live in the neighborhood of his parish. 

The Negritos here are not passionately addicted to gambling. 
Gambling occurs among them, but it is rarely, rather than fre- 
quently, indulged in. So far as the writer can determine, such 
gambling as occurs is of native origin, in at least the sense that 
it has not been derived from the whites. 

Some of the gambling is done by the participants in the games 
which are described below. There is also a certain amount of 
betting by onlookers. Prizes are likewise offered for winners in 
certain contests. The gambling and betting stakes usually con- 
sist of crop products. 

Three of the more common forms of gambling are: sukatay sa 
pand, pukol, kasing. 

Sukatay sa pand. This is a contest in archery marksmanship. 
In this game a member from one band of the tribe, who is looked 
upon as an expert archer, competes with an expert archer from 
another band. The two participants meet at a spot previously 
agreed upon, usually among the groves of bamboo. They carry 
with them their respective stakes, such as camotes, rice, and 
other food products. 

A post, about three feet high, is stuck in the ground, and on 
top of it a fruit, of any size, is placed as a target. The two 
contestants stand off at about twenty-five paces from the target, 
or at a greater distance if they prefer a longer range. One of 
the contestants aims and shoots at the target. Then the other 


1 This paper has been forwarded to the editor by Father Manuel Gloria, 
OS.A., of the Colegio de San Augustin, Iloilo City, Panay, whose article 
on the Negritos of Central Panay appeared earlier in Prrmitive MAN, 1939, 
12: 94-102. The data were given to Father Manuel Gloria at his request 
by his friend, the parish priest of Janiuay, Father Serrano. 
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does the same. The contestant who makes so many hits is the 
winner. 

Pukol. This is a nut-breaking contest. It is a common form 
of gambling among the Negritos. It is played either between 
bands or sub-groups of a tribe, or between members of the same 
band. Both players and onlookers bet in this game. On special 
occasions a prize of some value may be given to the winner. 

The game itself is carried on in the following manner. The 
competitors dig in the ground a concave ditch measuring about 
a meter from one end to the other. The ditch or groove must be 
wide enough for husked ripe coconuts to roll through. The two 
competitors take their positions at opposite ends of the ditch, 
facing each other. Each then rolls a coconut in the ditch, 
launching it with his maximum muscular force. The impact be- 
tween the two coconuts nearly always causes one of them to 
break. If, however, a break does not occur, the rolling is re- 
peated over and over again until one of the nuts is broken. The 
one whose coconut remains unbroken is the victor and he receives 
the prize or stakes. 

Kasing. This is a top-spinning contest. This form of gamb- 
ling used to be very common among the Negritos many years ago 
but nowadays we rarely find them playing this game. 

Before the start of the game the players draw a goal line about 
fifteen yards away from the spot at which the game starts. The 
object of the game is for the player with his own top to drive his 
opponent’s top beyond the goal line. 

The game proceeds as follows. The two players first spin their 
tops, the owner of the top which first stops spinning is “ it ”— 
whom we shall call A. His opponent we shall call B. A now 
spins his top. B then tries to strike forcefully with his own top 
the spinning top of A. If B fails to hit A’s spinning top, B be- 
comes “it”. Then B spins his top and it will be A’s turn to try 
to strike B’s top with his own. So they alternate over and over 
ten or more times, until one of the players succeeds in driving 
his opponent’s top beyond the goal line which has been previously 
set up, as stated, about fifteen yards away. The player who 
drives his opponent’s top across the goal line the greater number 
of times wins the game. 

Both players and onlookers wager stakes in this game. 
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